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Iu this Tesue- 
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Ark II. 
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’ POLISH ELECTIONS 


VHE ELECTORAL victory of the 
United Workers (Communist) party 
of Poland, under the leadership of 
Wladislaw Gomulka, was one of the 


a most significant world events of the 
past month. Little did any of us 
think a year ago that we would so 

s ob. soon hail a Communist party victory 

ed in} anywhere with some satisfaction. 

We are not suggesting that Poland 
has achieved a democratic socialist 

Flor. § regime or that its relations with other 
nations, and especially the Soviet 

y and Union, are now set on a basis of sub- 
stantial independence. The election it- 
self had undemocratic features; there 
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was only a single slate, which, to be 
sure, included non-Communist candi- 
dates. In the final analysis, however, 
the election became basically a con- 
test between Gomulka with his lib- 
eralized tendencies and the Stalinist 
elements in the Party.. Whatever, 
therefore, may be lacking and how- 
ever uncertain the future may be, 
the fact that the Polish workers re- 
volted at Poznan; that the old Sta- 
linist leadership of the C.P. was re- 
placed by Gomulka, who had spent 
several years in jail for his independ- 
ent attitude; that the Polish army 
and workers backed Gomulka in re- 
sisting an attempt by Khrushchev 
and the Russian Army to dictate Po- 
} land’s course; that now an election 
has been held which represented 
some real steps toward democracy; 
and that in this election Gomulka 
decisively defeated the rigid Stalin- 
ist elements, who bitterly resented 
his democratic tendencies and efforts 
to make Poland independent of Rus- 
sia—all this is matter for genuine 
satisfaction. 


C. P. CONVENTION 


_This furnishes an appropriate set- 
ting in which to comment briefly on 
the Convention of the Communist 
Party of the United States, which 
meets February 9-12. In that party, 
also, recent months have witnessed an 
intense ferment. We welcome this 
development. Among other things, 
it makes possible serious discussions 
among Communists and non-Com- 
munists about the course to be fol- 
lowed by various elements in this 
country which are not prepared to 
accept the status quo. 

€ venture to suggest four points 
on which the Convention must be 
clear, if non-Communists are to think 
that such discussions may prove 
fruitful. 


1.The idea that the C.P. has a 
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monopoly on socialism or on the 
truth has to be given up. Otherwise 
there can be no genuine discussion of 
how socialist unity is to be achieved. 

2.It must be clear that the C.P. 
U.S.A. stands on its own feet and does 
its own thinking and is neither direct- 
ly nor indirectly under the control of 
the Soviet government or the C.P. of 
the Soviet Union. 

3. There must be an end to the 
practice of manipulating other groups, 
whether unions, peace movements, or 
civil liberties committees. Under this 
practice these organizations cannot 
be democratically run by their mem- 
bers, and their publicly stated pur- 
poses are a smoke screen for their 
actual objectives. 

Finally, the practice of democracy 
and adherence to basic civil liberties 
has to be unequivocally accepted. 
This means both inner party democra- 
cy and opposition to violations of 
civil liberties in whatever country 
they may occur. So long as Amer- 
ican workers remain convinced that 
“socialism” is synonymous with the 
police state, any hope of developing 
an effective radical movement under 
the banner of socialism in this coun- 
try is doomed. 


2nd-GENERATION REVOLT 
IMRE HORVATH, Jr., son of the 


Hungarian Foreign Minister, is re- 
ported as being among those who 
have fled Hungary. In a press associa- 
tion dispatch he is quoted as saying 
that he fled from his native land be- 
cause he preferred “freedom of 
thought.” We do not have any further 
information about young Horvath, 
but his action appears to show an un- 
expected but basic weakness of total- 
itarianism: that it provides no outlet 
for second-generation revolt. The 
natural rebelliousness of the young 
and their questioning of the old have 
not been suspended in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Insofar as socialist societies do 
not make room for free criticism, they 
cannot grow. The road to the future 
is blocked when a blueprint drawn 
up by one generation is automatically 
assumed to be valid for succeeding 
ones. Even if the repressive practices 
of Communism—and of some of its 
enemies—are not questioned on moral 
grounds (as they certainly should be) 
it is apparent that they will be ques- 
tioned by the young in their never- 
ending challenge of the old. 


THE HOME FRONT 


IN THE BIG CITIES, parks and 
public buildings are miniature thea- 


Editorials 


ters of war. The New York Parks De- 
partment now spends $250,000 a year 
merely to repair wanton destruction. 
The bill for smashed and damaged 
park benches alone comes to $50,000 
a year. Some young people’ attack 
drinking fountains, playground equip- 
ment and benches with heavy rocks 
and sledge hammers. Others break 
down steel mesh playground fences 
with wire-cutters (often where wide- 
open doors are only a few feet away), 
smash toilets and rip off doors in com- 
fort stations, tear up signs and shat- 
ter lights. 

Playground equipment in New 
York is now tested by the Parks De- 
partment in gorilla cages. With the 
use of gorillas, engineers have been 
trying to devise swing seats and see- 
saws which can withstand all forms 
of hammering and crashing. 

Such destruction points to the root- 
lessness of young people today. It is 
a creative social tantrum—the child’s 
way of calling attention to his plight. 
It is his anguished cry for a society 
to which he can really belong. If this 
hammering and crashing only alerts 
us to the need for a solution to the 
real problem, it’s worth the quarter 
million. 


WORTHY IN CHINA 
THE GOVERNMENT'S refusal to 


allow American newspapermen to 
travel into China to report on condi- 
tions there is a serious challenge to 
the right to free information. The 
excuse that American newsmen may 
be imprisoned and may thereby em- 
barrass the American government is 
invalidated by the record of the rela- 
tively few cases of this sort in Russia 
and Eastern Europe where American 
newsmen have been reporting for 
many years. 

There has been some indication that 
officials in Washington would like to 
take action, not only against the three 
men involved, but also against any 
newspaper or magazine which prints 
their dispatches. The American press, 
on the other hand, has been outspo- 
ken in denouncing the ban, and it 
seems likely that the dispatches will 
be printed. 

William Worthy, the first of the 
present group to break the govern- 
ment ban on going to China, has 
promised to submit an article to LIB- 
ERATION. Regardless of what action 
may or may not be taken by other 
magazines or by the government, we 
will use it and pass on to our readers 
first-hand impressions of the situation 
in Communist China. 
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FROM STEVENSON TO NEHRU and through 
Attlee and Bevan spreads the unorganized network of 
the worldwide liberals. Many more names can be added 
of persons who may call themselves democratic or social- 
ist or both, or even radical and republican. Such a wide 
variety of political designations is confusing and obscures 
the common faith and methods of work that unite them. 
But the liberal international is certainly as powerful as 
the Catholic or Communist internationals. 

Other internationals operate openly through organiza- 
tions and their activities can only rarely be camouflaged. 
The liberal international has no formal existence, and 
that is one reason why the unity of perspectives that 
binds varieties of men and political parties over the 
planet is exceedingly potent. Some may be surprised at 
the inclusion of socialists in this unorganized liberal in- 
ternational. A little thought will make one realize that 
the traditional socialist, whether of Europe or Asia, is 
essentially a liberal in his ways of thinking and acting. 
It is not for nothing that a conservative senator made 
that famous quip about Americans for Democratic 
Action, a youthful offshoot of the Democratic Party, 
which backed Stevenson so ardently, that they want 
socialism all the world over except in the U.S. It may be 
said of most socialists that they want liberalism all the 
world over except in their own countries and sometimes 
even there. 

The study of doctrines like conservatism, communism, 
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liberalism, and socialism is at present devoid of meanin, 
for their relationship to the essence of existing civiliz- 
tion is rarely examined and confusing little details of 
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their opposition to one another corrupt the argument | 
Existing civilization is the result of the application o 
reason and science to economy and the human mind—' 
an expansion of economy through an ever-changing tech, 
nology and a liberation of man through denial of supe 
natural or hereditary authority. 


Conservative and Communist 


BETWEEN EXPANSION of economy ant 
liberation of mind different types of relationship may 
exist, and current doctrines are but varying constructs of 
this relationship. The earliest arrangement of this rels- 
tionship arose out of a robust belief that economy could 
go on ever expanding, and that this expansion woull 
inevitably lead to freedom and world peace. This #® 
sumed a relationship in which the general aims of society 
—freedom, peace, culture of the mind, creative expt 
sion of the human spirit—flow out of its economic aim 
and processes and so become their automatic subsidiary 
Adam Smith and Karl Marx both shared this belief; 00 
spoke of the approaching age of perfect competition 
through private property, and the other spoke of the 
approaching age of communism through social property 
Except regarding this issue of property, the conservativ 
and the communist held identical beliefs. The conserv# 
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tive may well be called a private property communist and 
the communist a social property conservative. 
Here is an extract from an important document of the 


year 1951 ° 


Basic to defence and to human well-being and the 
promotion of free institutions is increased produc- 
tion; not in one part or country alone, but in all 
parts and in all countries. In such an atmosphere of 
expanding economic life, free men and free institu- 
tions can and will thrive. 


These are words which either Khrushchev or Eisen- 
hower could have written. Khrushchev and Eisenhower 
would further agree on the methods and the technology 
to achieve such an expanding economic life. They would 
difer only with regard to the control over property, 
private or state. 

The conservative and the Communist are the true up- 
holders of the earliest drives of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, the belief in a relationship that makes the general 
aims of society the automatic subsidiary of its economic 
aims. Early liberal faith is enshrined in these bifurca- 
tions of the conservative and the Communist. I may add 
that the quoted extract was actually written by Nelson 
Rockefeller, in the course of presenting his report on in- 
ternational development to Truman. I do not know 
whether Rockefeller is a Democrat or a Republican, but 
the source of his beliefs is obvious. 


The liberal today has lost the faith of his ancestors. 
As a result of a constant agony of events, he has effected 
a separation of general aims from economic aims and 
now believes in the independence of these two sets of 
aims, Economic democracy and freedom are now his 
two beacons and he steers his way with the help of these 
two separate lights. But the quality of these lights has 
not changed. Only where there was one before, there are 
now two. 

According to this liberal view, the application of 
science to economy is to be conducted in the traditional 
way. The application of reason to the human mind is 
also to be conducted in the traditional way. Certain dif- 
ferences have of course arisen within the liberal fold. 
These relate to the question of controls over property. 
Some incline towards mixed economy (the Stevensons 
and Attlees) and others incline towards social economy 
(the Bevans). Corresponding to this inclination, though 
not always coterminous with it, is the inclination towards 
the Atlantic camp or towards the Soviet camp. 

The liberal is sometimes tired and exhausted because 


he fears that he is not making much headway. He is 


then willing to shut his eyes to the light that comes from 
the beacon of general aims in the hope that the light 
coming from economic aims will finally lead him into 
the heaven of his hope. These exhausted liberals make 
engaging material as fellow travellers of the Communist 
camp. 
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Adlai Stevenson 


NEHRU WAS CONSIDERED, until some time 
ago, the great liberal of the age. Stevenson has, I under- 
stand, supplanted him in the estimate of the American 
liberal and probably also of the European liberal. His 
speeches have given him an amazing reputation. Harris 
Wofford wrote me to say that his wife woke up in the 
middle of the night declaring her love for Stevenson, 
that most of my friends in the U.S. have become ardent 
Stevensonians, and that the least that he could therefore 
do was to send me a book of Stevenson’s speeches with 
an inscription stating that a descendant of Lincoln had 
finally appeared. 


I read the speeches through. All the ideas were fine, 
including perhaps the idea of using power not for war 
but for peace, and I had known all of them thoroughly 
before reading the speeches. Familiar ideas sound good, 
even if their power to change the world is somewhat 
limited. They were embodied in the usual phrases about 
light and darkness and the like, and I do not remember 
them any more. Except for two. “To shut the door to the 
conference table is to open the door to war” was one of 
these engaging phrases, and the other talked of “walking 
humbly with my God”, about which I feel somewhat 
humble. 

Stevenson is probably a sincere man, with a stock of 
good and helpful ideas, and he might perhaps have 
achieved, had he been given the chance to lead his coun- 
try, more than Roosevelt and Truman did. But liberals 
have little to contribute to the building up of the new 
civilization. They attempt to solve the problems of the 
world by accepting the traditional aims of society, both 
general and economic, and by separating them. Such a 











theory of the independence of the two sets of aims is 
pedestrian, unintegrated and thoroughly futile and must 
in the end succumb to the theory of automatic subordi- 
nation, whether carried out in the conservative or the 
Communist manner. The victory of Eisenhower over 
Stevenson was indeed the victory of women and a heroic 
legend over organization and intellect, but among the 
causes of the “stupendous” victory may well be in- 
cluded an element of conservative faith in automatic 
fulfillment through private enterprise. 





The Asian Liberal 


THE LIBERAL of Asia is a pompous phrase- 
maker devoid of a base in reality. Socialist in speech 
and conservative in action, he declares a recurrent war 
on famine and keeps on promising self-sufficiency in 
food while blaming his failures on skies that did not send 
rain. He continually threatens corruption and capital- 
ism with destruction but reveals his sanctimonious hy- 
pocrisy by distributing patronage, permits and loans. He 
professes faith in collective decisions and declares North 
Korea an aggressor without wanting to assist South Ko- 








rea. He can murder with finesse. He solemnly resolves not 
to accept a certain office again, but ultimately does so 
with humility after thanking his constituents for their 
love. He is a liar and a fraud but always uses charming 
and familiar phrases. He feels that he must always ap- 
pear indecisive and must frequently change his opinion 
and appear confused, for otherwise he opens himself to 
the charge of dogmatism. 

The worst deed of Asian liberals is to spread this 
evil air of equivocal thinking so that those who think 
clearly and affirmatively are branded as crude and dog- 
matic, but those who think dubiously and in contradic- 
tions are honored as saintly or intellectual. The Asian 
liberal is fond of multifarious alliances that blur all 
divisions of opinion and whoever acts consistently is de- 
nounced as a bigot while those who act confusedly are 
believed to possess the mark of leadership. 

Asian liberalism is indeed worse than American or 
European liberalism, for it is reared on a base of utter 
poverty and misery. The theory of independence of the 
two sets of aims, economic and general, must inevitably 
reduce Asian liberals, including numbers of Asian social- 
ists, to distress. They must spread out their frills about 
general aims such as freedom and brotherhood on the 
mire of economic wretchedness, which they make no 
planned effort to destroy. 

A flood of mutual praise is released among liberals so 
as to befuddle the mind. The liberal international man- 
ages to cover up the filth underneath with charming 
phrases. It has also as good an arsenal for character as- 
sassination as that of the conservative and Communist 
internationals. Only the liberal is more suave and charm- 
ing. Norman Cousins, the noted American liberal, is not 
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ultimately different from McCarthy, the noted American * 


witch-hunter. At one of my meetings in the U.S., Cousins 
wove into his talk an insinuation against me that | 
had been pro-Japanese during the last war and he did 
so probably in the service of the liberal international, 


European and Asian Socialism 


AT ONE TIME I had hoped that the Asian 
socialist would wrench himself away from the coils of 
liberalism and would thereby not only reconstruct Asia 
but also put into European socialism what should he 
there. I have not given up that hope, although the pro- | 
cess is somewhat tardier than I expected. The Asian | 
socialist is indeed emotionally hostile to Europe but is | 
its intellectual slave, whereas he ought to be its emo 
tional kinsman and assert his intellectual independence, 





Not to distrust the European but to struggle to. 
gether with him to form. international partnerships for } 
the new civilization should indeed be his pleasurable | 
privilege; but his aims and methods must be framed 
after the closest possible scrutiny and should never he | 
borrowed plumes whose color is fast fading. To frame | 
a new theory of relationship between general and eco- 
nomic aims is perhaps the greatest endeavor of human } 
thought, and one in which the Asian socialist has prob- 
ably the proudest part to play. 

For example, the democratic and liberal faith in man, | 
the great religions and the creed of organised nor 
violence are forced to give way to whatever economic 
aims a society pursues, unless they take care to shape 
economic life itself in their own image. Otherwise thes 
human or spiritual values may be remembered only at | 
prayer time and on ceremonial occasions. They may 4 | 
best somewhat color the personality and cleanse the | 
stream of life just a little, but they remain powerless to 
alter the flow. International socialism must operate on | 
the hypothesis that the human aims of society have to | 
be embodied in the economic life of planning and mas 
production not only by workers’ control but by making 
work itself creative and a cooperative experience. 





An integral relationship between economic and general 
aims involves drastic limitation of the drive toward cet 
tralization. The possibilities of decentralization of pro- 
duction through the small-unit, electrically driven mr 
chine should be explored; which is not to say that the | 
heavier machines may not have their place. Similarly, 
centralized ownership exclusively by the state goes with 
mass production and is disastrous both for bread and 
freedom. Property of appropriate types must be owned | 
by the village and province as well as by the center and 
the cooperatives. The efficiency-mongers do not under 
stand that there is no way to evoke zeal and labor for 
local irrigation projects and so achieve great capital 
formation without cost, except through providing land, 
in however small quantities, to all tillers. 
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Ideologies of Remote Success 


THE PROBLEM of integrating the economic 
and the human, or spiritual, values arises also in con- 
nection with the forms of social struggle and organiza- 
tion. Those forms must be encouraged that diffuse 
democracy and power to the smallest unit, that assist 
every being to travel on the road to initiative and re- 
sponsibility. Each act of struggle should contain its own 
justification. It must not justify a present lie by future 
truth, an immediate bureaucratization by remote democ- 
racy, a present sacrifice of national freedom by a re- 
mote one-world, an immediate murder by a future 
health. Man is today the victim of ideologies of remote 
success, so that the chain of acts of horror lengthens 
and the last link of the good act is never forged. Doc- 
trines which ennoble violence are incapable of achieving 
a classless and casteless world. Socialism must learn to 
distinguish itself rigorously from such doctrines. 

Those who have accepted such a theory of autonomous 
correspondence between general and economic aims will 
not have much time to lose. They will molly-coddle 
neither the conservative-Communist nor the liberal. They 
will be ever striking their peaceful blows at existing in- 
justices. They will not be frightened that these may ap- 
pear to be helping the conservative or the Communist. 
A bad enemy of socialism is the fear that the liberal may 
be defeated by the Communist or the conservative. 

This is not to say that socialism should have nothing 





to do with the liberal international, for there are still 
useful elements in the latter and elements that may 
further change. 

There are people like A. J. Muste, the pacifist and 
Gandhian, and young liberals who are helping the de- 
velopment of a massive civil disobedience campaign on 
the issue of Negro rights in the U.S. To deny all relation- 
ship with the European and American liberal would 
be folly. But socialists should know what they want 
from this relationship, for which they need to be in- 
tellectually free. 


Many Indian and Asian socialists and their newspapers 
look upon Nehru as the great fortress of intellect and 
leadership from which will emanate the great crusaders 
of the new world. I am somewhat ashamed to confess 
that he was at one time my desire just as Gandhi con- 
tinues to be my dream, though of this latter I am not 
altogether ashamed. 


The great liberal of Asia together with his vast cohorts 
may yet again express his capabilities under a sound 
socialist leadership, just as at one time he did under 
Gandhi’s. But that is not my business, nor should it be 
that of any socialist. Not by seeking vain coalitions when 
one is oneself powerless, nor by molly-coddling and 
stooging will the Asian socialist come into his own. A 
sharp, clean, incisive state of mind must come into 
being and a first expression of that is dislike of the 
liberal international in its Asian manifestations. 





F ebruary, 1957 








EICHEL in PRISON 


Seymour Eichel, whose article “Dodging the Draft” 
appeared in the August LIBERATION, was sentenced 
on December 27th to a year and a day in Federal pen- 
itentiary for refusal to register for the draft. In prison 
he was asked to work as a file clerk but refused to “keep 
records on my fellow-prisoners”. For this he was put in 
solitary confinement. After a 3-day hunger-strike he was 
put back into the prison population and was told that 
all his privileges had been restored except the privilege 
of working. 


Seymour’s father, Julius Eichel, conscientious ob- 
jector in World Wars I and II, writes: 


“For over 40 years I have been opposed to conscription 
and militarism; and my son has been brought up in 
that tradition. I have been hounded, imprisoned, and 
abused, as if our tradition had no room for dissenters 
against militarism. Now my son is being subjected to 
the same inquisition.” 
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BRINK of WAR 


A. J. MUSTE 


IF ONE LOOKS at the surface of events in a message to Congress on March 12, 1947. The decade 
these days and listens to the talk about international is rounded out nicely with the Eisenhower Doctrine of 
developments, one gets the impression that one is observ- 1957. Stated another way, the power struggle, which re- | 
ing the inmates of a madhouse or perhaps a burlesque sulted in the United States’s setting up a military barrier 
skit. Like a man on a flying trapeze the United States against the Soviet Union in Germany and Eastern Europe 
swings from “brinkmanship” to “pacifism” and back to immediately after the close of the war, and in Korea, 
“brinkmanship” with the greatest of ease. Eisenhower the Formosan Sea and Southeast Asia in subsequent 
campaigned for the presidency on the contention that years, has now come to a head in the most volatile and 
the outlook was peaceful, American foreign policy high- critical sector of all, the Middle East. 
ly successful, and that things would stay like that if the Before commenting on what is in prospect in the 
Republicans remained in office. Before his inauguration Middle East, we should take note of the sudden eruption 
for a second term he demanded from Congress a blank of frankness in the most respectable American quarters 
check for military action in the Middle East, though it about the primacy of (military) power in the affairs of 
was over such action in Egypt by Great Britain and nations and the downgrading of the United Nations, 
France that he had broken angrily with Eden and Mollet. which appeared to be the keystone of American policy 
The reason is, according to his Secretary of State, that in in recent months. Thus the New York Times discoursed 
the Middle East the United States faces perhaps “the last on December 29, 1956: 
test”, and certainly what “could well be the decisive The hopes of peace in the Middle East and the 


security of the United States and Western Europe 


test in the struggle between Communism and freedom”. sae : 
lie in the strength of this country. Strength has no 


This provides the clue that points to the basic and meaning unless it is usable. These are the simple 
stable factor in these shifting and apparently incom- a, b, c’s of power politics....The Arab nations are 
prehensible developments. That factor is the power strug- not even remotely in a position economically, polit- 


ically or militarily, to defend the Middle East.... 


gle between the United States and Russia, which has been re - : 
5 , Either the United States fills this vacuum or the 


owe of the two governing elements in the post-war world. Ressions will....The Mile Bae tc tnd ee 
The other is, of course, the revolutionary upsurge among because of its oil, aside from strategic and political 
the technologically backward peoples. Mr. Dulles in his factors. In terms of power the use of that oil or the | 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- denial of it would make the difference between 4 


world balanced between the two great coexisting 
powers or one dominated by the Soviet Union. 
Politics, like Nature, abhors a vacuum. 


Reinhold Niebuhr, best known American exponent 
of “Christian ethics”, writes to the same general effect 
in an article on “Seven Great Errors of U. S. Foreiga 


tee gave as the chief reason for granting the President’s 
request for backing for military action in the Middle 
East, “the potential military threats” from Russia or 
countries under its domination “against which there is 
now no adequate deterrent.” Then he pointed out that 
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Ee 








this policy of power rivalry and armaments race had Policy” in the December 24, 1956, issue of The New 
been followed consistently by Democratic and Republi- Leader. The United Nations, he states, “performed the 
can administrations. useful function of becoming a bridge between Russia | 

He mentioned first the “Truman doctrine” enumerated and the West, on the one hand, and a rallying point for 
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the Western alliance on the other hand. American and 
British stupidity have destroyed this alliance and the 
UN. is therefore in confusion....for the U.N. can do 
nothing without the leadership of the Western powers.” 
(Italics ours) . The charge that the U.N. is an instrument 
of Western policy is one Russia frequently makes. 
Niebuhr, who is often more frank, or even in a sense 
more crude, about these matters than the typical liberal, 
flatly asserts that it should be, and that its great fault 
is that sometimes it fails to perform its proper function. 

It should also be put down to Niebuhr’s credit that 
he is incapable of the nauseating pseudo-religiosity 
which enables Eisenhower or Dulles to plead that we 
must be ready to fight to keep Communists out of the 
Middle East because “there are to be found the holy 
places of three great religions.” 


The “New Pacifism?” 
THERE ARE a number of references in 


Niebuhr’s article to the “new pacifism” of the U.S. and 
of Eisenhower in particular—“the person who beguiled 
the business community from its irresponsibility in world 
affairs”—i. e. its unwillingness to get involved in war— 
and who certainly should have known better than to 
turn pacifist! Falling into typical dialectical talk, 
Niebuhr opines that “the probable clue to this mystery 
of historical destiny is that this powerful and respon- 
sible nation is also very fat and prosperous”. He grants 
that there is a dilemma since “nuclear weapons have 
made a total war a horrible prospect of suicide”. But 
does this mean that war has to be ruled out? Not at all. 
Total war has to be “risked in every encounter with the 
pressing Communist power”. Shying away from this, the 
United States has “arrived at the old combination of 
irresponsible and moral idealism.... 
Nothing can change the fact that our nation must take 
actions which involve the risk of war, even though there 
is always the ultimate war in the background.” (Italics 
ours), 


isolationism 


We think we have a right to object to Niebuhr’s use 
of the term “pacifism” without quotation marks in this 
context. Refusal of individuals to participate in any war 
on religious, moral or other grounds may rightly be 
called pacifism. A proposal for a nation to renounce 
war unilaterally, regardless of whether other nations are 
prepared to agree to do likewise, may rightly be called 
a pacifistic proposal. But to describe as “pacifist” the 
course of a government that is feverishly piling up 
nuclear weapons and an administration committed to the 
strategy of “massive retaliation” is preposterous. I have 
always felt that Niebuhr has a case against pacifists who 
are unrealistic in their political analysis, or think that 
love can be easily and at little cost applied in conflict 
situations, or who self-righteously and complacently re- 
gard their own behavior as free from moral ambiguity. 
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But in the late thirties and forties he led the way in the 
use of “pacifism” as a handy smear-word in political dis- 
cussions and it is regrettable that he should resume the 
practice. 

Our quarrel with Niebuhr is not, however, essentially 
about the use of a word. It is, in the first place, that he 
advocates what seems to us a monstrously immoral posi- 
tion, which cannot possibly be reconciled with a Chris- 
tian ethic. The position is that in the pursuit of national 
interest and the discharge of our “responsibility” as a 
very big power, we have to acquire an arsenal of biolog- 
ical and nuclear weapons and be prepared to use them 
in curbing Russian power even though this could mean 
becoming involved in “the ultimate War”, i. e. in the 
probable annihilation of ourselves along with the rest 
of mankind, or at the very least the extinction of civilized 
life. Roman Catholic authorities and practically all 
ethical teachers have always held that there is some limit 
to the means that may be employed, no matter how good 
or crucial the end. To say that “ultimate war” may be 
resorted to—in defense or retaliation, of course, a split 
second after the aggressor has “started” the shooting—is 
to remove all moral limits upon human behavior. This 
is ethical nihilism. It is also the descent into the abyss of 
un-reason, for it amounts to saying that all the moral 
values of Western or Christian civilization must be 
sacrificed in order to “save” these same values, 


As was pointed out by over forty leading American 
theologians in an important study entitled Christian 
Conscience and War, published in 1953, the general run 
of Christian leaders in the West, including Reinhold 
Niebuhr, do not really operate on Christian ground, from 
within the church, so to speak, in dealing with political 
problems. They take their places within the state and 
the culture, within the existing power structure, and 
then ask what is “responsible” behavior within that con- 
text. They ask what is “responsible” use of the available 
power without asking the prior questions, which it is 
presumably the function of a church to ask, namely: 
how this power was obtained, what is its true nature and 
so on. 


Love and Politics 
TAKING ITS STAND within theChurch and 


on distinctively Christian ethical grounds, Christian 
Conscience and War states: 


The pacifist Christian finds it necessary to renounce 
violence even though this appears to involve disre- 
gard of generally accepted considerations of pru- 
dence and of immediate consequences. He rejects 
the idea that we must in effect play God to human 
events in the sense that we must involve ourselves 
in the ethical contradictions of war in order to save 
proximate historical situations. Granted, he says, 
that sometimes we need “to save a situation” and 
that this will involve compromise, the price of re- 
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sort to full-scale use of weapons of mass destruction 
and especially when the expectation that such resort 
to violence will save the historical existence, rests 
on the slenderest and most precarious foundation. 
Love can sometimes prove more practical and ex- 
pedient than the calculations of expediency. Faith- 
fulness to principle in the abstract may be more 
“realistic” than calculation in the concrete. The 
principle of love may be to the culture as a parent 
is to the child, a wisdom not immediately under- 
stood but finally valid. 


If Christian churches were thus to serve as critics of 
the power-state and as revolutionizing leaven within the 
culture—as Negro churches of the South are doing in 
the race struggle at the moment—instead of being iden- 
tified with and therefore bulwarks of the state and the 
culture, how different the political situation might be. 
What new possibilities of international reconciliation 
might emerge! . 

In any event all who are appalled at the moral as well 
as the physical implications of total war and the present 
course of both the Russian and the American power 
states, whether they consider themselves Christians or 
not, now need to be willing to consider radical and imag- 
inative alternatives such as Professor Mulford Sibley of 
the University of Minnesota presented in his article 
“Unilateral Disarmament” in the November, 1956 issue 
of LIBERATION. A more extensive study Speak Truth 
to Power was issued two years ago by a Quaker work 
team. Of the latter, even so authoritative and confirmed 
an exponent of power politics as Professor Hans Morgen- 
thau of the University of Chicago said that, while he did 
not himself accept the pacifist analysis and the proposals 
it presented, these were no longer politically irrelevant 
in the atomic age but should receive serious considera- 
tion. 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s theology has paradoxically led 
him to the point where politically he is unable to break 
out of the context of the power structure and recognize, 
as Hans Morgenthau does, that a realistic dealing with 
the present crisis is possible only if it is now recognized 
that Christian or ethical insights and values are no longer 
politically irrelevant. Though he recognizes love as a 
sort of ultimate, in practice he does not accept Martin 
Buber’s counsel that, difficult as it may be, our task is 
precisely to “drive the plowshare of the normative prin- 
ciple”—i. e. love—‘‘into the hard soil of political fact.” 

Let us briefly spell out what a fresh approach to the 
Middle East situation from the latter point of view would 
mean. Dulles in his testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee asserted that as a result of moves 
to check Communist advances, such as the Truman 
Greek-Turkish program, “the danger has subsided and 
peace has prevailed.” This is nonsense on the face of it. 
The reason why the current proposal for military force 
in the Middle East is made is precisely that the danger 
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has not subsided and that peace has not prevailed in 
the world. 

The new move is one phase in the continuing fatal 
combat between atomically armed giants, not a means to 
end or even ameliorate that struggle. It will not keep 
the Russians out of the Middle East. It is a means for 
bringing them in or keeping them there. It is argued 
thatthe U.S. must guard Middle Eastern countries against 


Russia. Actually it has led Middle Eastern countries to | 


conclude that something is needed to guard them against 
the U.S.—and what should that be but the Soviet Union? 
Proposals for economic aid will not achieve their ob. 
jective, since they proceed on the assumption that West. 


ern economic and security interests in Middle East oil | 
are paramount and that for this purpose “stability” in | 


the region is the chief requisite; in other words, there 
must be no drastic change in the present regimes. The 
first big move in interpreting the U.S. policy to the Mid. 





dle East is to bring the slave-holding King Ibn Saud here | 
for a state visit. Thus the U.S. repeats the pattern fol- 
lowed in China and elsewhere. This opens access for 
Communism to the people who will rule tomorrow while | 
we do business with the regimes that appear to rule and 
that hold the property today. 


Concrete Proposals 
IN TODAY’S WORLD the Big Powers de. 
termine the course of political events. They are therefore 
primarily responsible for the disastrous state of the 
world. It is their behavior that must be drastically 
altered. Among the measures we advocate and work for 
are these: ; 
1. The myth of a power vacuum in the Middle East, 
which “has to be filled by somebody,” must be ex: | 
ploded. It is the “power hunger”, the security ob | 
session of big nations, that makes them want to devour 
the Middle East. They should recognize they have no ' 
business there. The Middle East belongs to the people + 
of the Middle East. It is only by honest dealing with 
them that Europeans can in the long run obtain the 
oil on which their industries depend. If they seek oil , 
for their military establishments, which have trad: 
tionally been used against the Middle East, how can 
they expect the peoples of that region to help them? 
2. The popular revolutions against feudalism, for | 
dependence of foreign control, etc., must be allowed | 
to proceed without interference from the outside. No 
peaceful coexistence is possible in a world in which 
these revolutions are thwarted. To democratic regimé | 
in the Middle East the people of the U.S. and other | 
Western countries could furnish technological and 
other aid. Such aid would be welcomed if Westem 
states gave up meddling in those lands. | 
3. The Middle Eastern countries have tried to remail 
neutral, i. e. outside the big power blocs. The effort 
of both Russia and the U.S. to prevent this should 
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cease and the neutrality of the Middle Eastern 
countries be fully respected. 


_ Nobody can settle the tragic Israeli-Arab conflict ex- 


cept the Arabs and Israelis. It cannot possibly be set- 
tled as long as the area is the scene of big power rival- 
ry and maneuvering. 


_ The only way to deal with the Suez problem without 


infringing on Egypt’s sovereignty and making West- 
ern economic and defense interests decisive is in the 
context of genuine internationalization of all im- 
portant waterways, including Suez, the Dardanelles 
and the Panama Canal. Let the United States begin. 


. Since the problem of Europe is integrally linked with 


that of the Middle East, the objective of Europe 
should be the independence of Western European 


lands from NATO and the U.S. and the independence 
of Eastern European countries from the Warsaw Pact 
and Russia. With NATO and the Warsaw alliance 
shaken and with Western and Eastern European 
countries uneasy over the prospect of continued de- 
pendence on the U.S. and Russia respectively, both 
powers may be open to the idea of accepting and 
respecting European neutrality. If they try forcibly 
to prevent it, this must eventually mean war, and the 
obliteration of Europe. But if a great series of peoples 
in Europe, the Middle East and South Asia establish 
genuine independence from the great power blocs— 
independence based not on still another military com- 
bination but essentially on repudiation of depend- 
ence on military power—peace will become possible. 





the clown 


I 
Into a world waiting hungrily 
he falls 
in a world reversed 

he stands on his head and asks 
“Who is upside down, you 

or me? Whose nose 

is out of shape?” 


Children do not laugh at clowns. 
A clown laughs 

and a child opens all his eyes 
two for the world to look into, 
one to see the clown with, 

and one, most secret eye, 

with which to peer inside 

the world where the 

head walks along the floor. 


II 


On a wire stretched across 
the eye of a child, a figure teeters. 


Suddenly 
it 
falls! 


It bounces upward. 
It falls again! 


The wire snaps. 
The trumpets melt in noise. 
It was a clown, only a clown. 


The clown moves in and out of death 
and the children shiver and turn pale. 
Their wires hold, 

their frightened mouths emit 

no sound. 

Two eyes close. 

Two see the clown sway on 


until the death of childhood. 


Ill 


The world of a circus 
is ruled by clowns. 
The bloody white 

the bloodless red 

the fat dead nose 


these are 
portions of a map in 
the child's geography. 


As he falls on his face 
screaming 
“Who is upside down, onlooker 
whose pants don’t fit?” 
he dances away 
from life 
with all children at his heels. 


STUART Z. PERKOFF 
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“Even 


in the face of 


Death” 


BAYARD RUSTIN 


“NOT ONE HAIR of one head of one white 

person shall be harmed in the campaign for integration.” 

At first this sounds like the defensive slogan of a 

Southern White Citizens’ Council. Instead it is the motto 

adopted unanimously by 60 Negro leaders to serve as 

a rallying point for a South-wide campaign for non- 
violent integration. 

At the close of the meeting in Atlanta, on January 11, 
at which this slogan was adopted, a press conference was 
held. The New York Times correspondent asked: “Do 
you mean that all of you accept this motto?” 

“We do,” came the answer. 

Turning to Martin Luther King, chairman of the con- 
ference, the correspondent continued—“Do you mean 
it even if others start the violence?” 

“Individuals had better speak for themselves on that”, 
said King. “But I mean it.” 

The correspondent queried the others. One by one, all 
sixty said “yes”, or nodded their heads in assent. 


The Setting 

IN NOVEMBER, the Supreme Court con- 
firmed its earlier ruling that segregation in bus trans- 
portation is illegal. The Negro people of Montgomery, 
Alabama, were jubilant. After several prayer meetings, 
much planning, and a week of rededication to non- 
violence, they returned to the buses on December 24 
for the first time in over a year. For the first time in 
Montgomery history they “rode like men.” 

Within a few days protests similar to the one in Mont- 
gomery swept the South. In Atlanta, Birmingham, Baton 
Rouge, New Orleans, Norfolk, Tallahassee, and many 
other cities, Negroes “moved up front”. Most Southern 
white persons accepted integration; there were only a 
few acts of violence on the part of a tiny minority. But 
by the beginning of January, the occasional beating or 
shooting had grown into organized terror. The terror 
was supported by legal subterfuge. It became clear that 
the opposition was planning to frustrate the court de- 
cision by organized violence and “a century of hopeless 
litigation”. 


At this point, Rev. M. L. King of Montgomery, Rev. 
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S. L. Shuttleworth of Birmingham, and Rev. C. K. Steele 
of Tallahassee, leaders of the three major protests, be. 
gan consultations. They came to several conclusions: 


None of the other protests were apt to succeed 
if the one at Montgomery was defeated. For whites 
and Negroes alike, Montgomery had become a sym. | 


bol. 


Integration might not win at Montgomery unles 
the protests continued to spread throughout other 
areas of the South. 


The increasing violence was being carefully | 


planned and organized on the theory that the Ne. 
groes would back down when faced with such inci- 
dents. Therefore Negroes had no alternative but to 
extend and intensify this struggle. 


The majority of white persons were “teetering” 
between a desire to cling to the pattern they had 
always known and a feeling that integration must 
take place. Any hesitation or temporary retreat on 
the part of Negroes would confuse white persons 
and drive them back to the old pattern. 


The time had come for Negro leaders to gather 
from all over the South to “share thinking, discus | 
common problems, plan common strategy, and ex 
plore mutual economic assistance.” 


King, Steele, and Shuttleworth issued a call on Jan 
uary 5th for a 2-day Conference to be held in Atlanta, 
beginning five days later. 


Despite the daily emergencies that each of the leaders 
had to face, the conference was well planned. It was not 
to be a matter of coming together simply to exchange 


details about the bombings and shootings most of them | 


had undergone. Papers were prepared in advance, not 
only on the practical problems of coordination and 
planning but on such underlying questions as the rela- 
tionship of the major economic groups to the struggle 
for integration; how to encourage and maintain a non 
violent attitude amongst all Negroes; and the relatior 
ship between state power and a nonviolent movemell. 
As violence has mounted, the leaders have been under 
pressure to cal] for FBI investigations, for the use of 
the National Guard or other other Army units to mail- 
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tain order. Is this compatible with the spirit of a non- 
violent movement? 


Bombings in Montgomery 
KING and Abernathy arrived at Atlanta the 
night before the conference was scheduled to open. But 
} neither was present when the first session began. At 
5:30 in the morning they had been roused from their 
beds with notice that 4 churches and 2 ministers’ homes 
had been bombed in Montgomery during the night. 
Taking the next plane for Montgomery, they had left 
word that they would return as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, as the hour approached for opening the 


conference, the streets adjacent to Ebeneezer Baptist 


Church, site for the meeting, bristled with city police 
and plainclothesmen. Five minutes before the scheduled 
beginning, Detective Clarence M. Nelms gave me an 





urgent message at the door of the church, then rushed 
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newly arrived detectives. As the men disappeared with- 
in a few seconds into sidestreets, and alleys, I stood for 
a moment in the doorway and pondered the words he 
had just spoken: 

“Be careful. We got word that a carload of white men 
has started up from Florida to break up your meeting 
and raise hell in general. If you see anything suspicious, 
call this number and be damn quick about it.” 

By 2:30 that afternoon, no hell had been raised, but 
something of greater significance had happened. Sixty 
Negro leaders had come from, 29 localities of 10 Southern 
states for the first session of the Negro Leaders Confer- 


pi ? ence on Nonviolent Integration. 


Every major protest leader was present. Leaders strug- 


olina were standing in a corner exchanging views with 
the “strong men” from the Mississippi delta, who are 
forced to carry on their work at night, underground. 
The first person to take the floor was a man who had 
been shot because he had dared to vote. Some had come 
for technical advice, others to find out more about the 
spirit and practice of non-violence. But all of them were 
determined to respond to the call “to delve deeper into 
the struggle”. 

The next day, King returned. He reported that there 
had been great damage in the six bombings at Mont- 
gomery but that no one had been hurt. He told how at 
a sympathetic white minister’s home, twelve sticks of 
dynamite had failed to go off and had been found on 
the lawn near a window, in the morning. Then he said: 

“Let this be a sign unto you. God is truly our pro- 
tector. He permits men the freedom to do evil, He also 
has His way to protect His children.” 

For a time there was a great silence. Then a minister 
began to pray. At the end of the prayer, King spoke 
movingly on the power of nonviolence. After this the 
session broke up in silence. 
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A Historic Decision 
THE FINAL MEETING of the conference 


may go down in history as one of the most important 
meetings that has taken place in the United States. Sixty 
beleaguered Negro leaders from across the South voted 
io establish a permanent Southern Negro Leaders Con- 
ference on Nonviolent Integration. This was the begin- 
ning of a South-wide nonviolent resistance campaign 
against all segregation. 


The leaders indicated the price they themselves might 
have to pay: 

We must continue to stand firm, for our right to 
be first class citizens. Even in the face of death, we 
have no other choice. If in carrying out this obliga- 
tion, we are killed, others more resolute will rise to 
continue. 


They then made the following appeal to Negroes in 
both North and South: 


We call upon all Negroes. .. to assert their human 
dignity ... We know that such an assertion may 
cause them persecution; yet no matter how great the 
obstacles and suffering, we urge all Negroes to re- 
ject all segregation. 


They expressed their realization that “equality” is 
not enough if it merely means Negroes’ fighting for 
equality of opportunity within a corrupt and eompeti- 
tive social order. Time and again speakers had said that 
they must struggle against the things in their own hearts 
that might breed future violeuce and inequality. 


We ask them to seek justice and to reject all 
injustice especially that in themselves. We pray 
that they will refuse further cooperation with the 
evil elements which invite them to collude against 
themselves in return for bits of patronage. 


Perhaps the most moving part of the statement is that 
which urged the Negro people to adhere to nonviolence 
“in word, thought and deed”. 

We call upon them to accept Christian Love in 
full knowledge of its power to defy evil... Non- 
violence is not a symbol of weakness or cowardice 
but as Jesus and Gandhi demonstrated, nonviolent 


resistance transforms weakness into strength and 
breeds courage in face of danger. 


It was at this point that the conference voted to ac- 
cept as the slogan of the broader movement the motto: 


Not one hair of one head of one white person 
shall be harmed. 


Gandhi's Prophecy 
AT THE PRESS CONFERENCE that fol- 


lowed, representatives of all the press services and many 
of the major papers raised questions for more than an 
hour. The Negro leaders explained how they had called 
upon white Southerners to realize that the treatment 
of Negroes is a basic spiritual problem, and how they 
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had urged Southern Christians to speak out with con- 
viction, They reminded the South that the major choice 
may no longer be between segregation and integration, 
but between chaos and law. 


People control their destinies only when order 
prevails. Disorder places all major decisions in the 
hands of state or federal police. We do not prefer 
this, for our ultimate aim is to win understanding 
with our neighbors. 


King read a telegram that the conference had sent to 
President Eisenhower asking him “to come South imme- 
diately to make a major speech in a major Southern city 
urging al] Southerners to accept and to abide by the 
Supreme Court’s decisions as the law of the land.” He 
referred to another telegram sent to Vice President 
Nixon urging him “to make a tour of the South similar 
to the one he made on behalf of Hungarian refugees.” 



















Every major paper in the country carried reference 
to these telegrams, but did not point up the real signif. 
icance of the conference. The press did not seem ty 
realize that this conference, which solidified the South. 
ern Negroes on the twin platform of freedom and non. 
violence, gave impetus to a movement which will help 
change the economic and social structure of Southern 
culture. 

As King and I left, we discussed a prophetic state. 
ment made by Gandhi. In 1935, Dr. Howard Thurman 
of Howard University had asked him to come to Amer. 
ica—not for white America, he said, but to help the 
American Negro, in his fight for civil rights. 

“How I wish I could,” Gandhi said, “but I must make | 
good the message here before I bring it to you. 

“It may be that through the American Negro the 
unadulterated message of nonviolence will be delivered 
to the world.” } 
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THEY ALSO FACE DEATH 


KOINONIA FARMS—the interracial cooperative 
community in Americus, Georgia, whose persecution was 
described in the December LIBERATION—has been sub- 
jected to even more drastic attacks. 

The third assault on Koinonia’s roadside market finally 
destroyed it completely shortly after midnight, on January 
14. A newsletter from Koinonia reports: 


“A terrific charge of dynamite had been planted inside the 
building and the explosion blew the whole structure to bits, 
pieces going as far as 240 feet ... Fire burned what was left 
of the building, equipment, and goods. When Harry Atkinson 
and Clarence Jordan (of Koinonia) arrived, the grass around 
the building was burning and about to set fire to a beehive. 
Although there were gathered about 40 white people, includ- 
ing officers and state patrolmen, no one attempted to stop 
the grass fire. There was no word of greeting... 

We have decided, at least for the time being, not to clean up 
the wreckage, but to leave it beside the highway as mute 
testimony to passersby of the fruits of hate and prejudice.” 


A letter written January 18, tells of the next episode in this 
drama of the “Free World”: 

“Yesterday the phone rang and Ora Browne answered. A 
voice said: ‘Tell Clarence to be on watch tonight, and be 
careful.’ Before Ora could ask any questions the party hung 
up. Last night we doubled our watch, but it was in vain. 
About 2 A. M. the watchmen saw flames from one of our 
houses leaping into the sky. The house was located about half 
a mile from the cluster of community buildings... .Because 
of its distance, we had not used it for living quarters. It was 
valued at about $1500. Due to the fact that the flames 
were far advanced when first spotted and because we thought 
it might be an attempt to lure the men away from the main 
community, no one went to the scene until daylight. The 
sheriff was notified at once, but never came.” 


Imagine the psychological strain for fathers and mothers 
to bring up children in an atmosphere in which a calamity 
like this might be merely a preliminary bit of strategy to 
“lure the men away from the main community”... . 
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“About 4:30 A.M., while the house was still burning, Gil 
and Marguerite Butler, and Clarence Jordan went to the | 
house of a neighbor, Jack Singletary, who was to accompany 
them on a previously planned business trip to Atlanta. When 
they arrived, they noticed a small fire under his barn. They 
found three kerosene flares which had been tossed from the 
road into the barn. Two of the flares had gone out, and one 
was still burning under a plank which was about to burst into 
flames. It was extinguished and the party continued on to 
Atlanta. 

“Shortly after 7 A. M., Mrs. Singletary saw smoke coming | 
from the barn She went out to find a fourth flare which had 
been either overlooked or planted later. It was smoldering 
under a pile of lumber in the barn. She summoned help, and 
even though the pump and water pipes were frozen, they 
managed to break the ice on a cattle watering tank to get 
enough water to put out the fire. The Singletarys, who have 
four small children, live about six miles from Koinonia and 
have had a warm relationship with us over the years.” 
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On the economic front, the Citizens Bank of Americus has 
notified Koinonia that it will no longer lend money to the | 
community. For 14 years, Koinonia has taken out an annual 
loan of about $20,000 to tide it over from planting until | 
harvest. It has repaid the loan with interest each year. 

As the buildings are bombed or burned, prohibitive obstacles 
are being raised to prevent rebuilding. The Shiver Lumber 
Company in Americus, which in the past supplied all or part 
of the materials for fourteen houses has refused to sell any 
more supplies to Koinonia. 

These blows—and a number of others—came just after 
country-wide support for Koinonia, in the form of mail orders 
for cured meats and nuts, had apparently provided a large 
part of the solution to its economie problem. The community's 
gross sales had skyrocketed to $7000 for the month prior to 
the latest bombing. But the dynamite destroyed all their te 
frigeration and cold storage equipment, their processillg 
equipment and supplies, a large number of orders already 


(continued on p. 19) 
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American Prescoes 6: 


“What's 
My 
Crime 2” 


CURTIS ZAHN 


Announcer: Many thoughtful Americans have expressed 
concern over the accelerating trend towards violence and 
sadism in our culture. It is asserted that in comic books, 
literature, Western films, television—indeed, in all of 
the arts—we have become immune to any but the bizarre 


or sensational. As a nation we have forgotten how to 


ig, Gil 


read, and as readers we want only to see or feel. For this 
reason, it is encouraging to know that the makers of 
Yawns, The Breakfast Food that Does It Faster 27 Ways 
recently cancelled that top-rated show—‘What’s My 
Crime?”—in order to present the following cultural 
program. 


Moderator: Good evening, seventy million members of 
the What’s My Crime? family! And good evening to any 
of you who may not yet have had the opportunity to 
try Yawns The Breakfast Food that Does It Faster 27 
Ways! 

(Music: Fade to close-up of child sleeping beside a box 
of Yawns cereal) 

Tonight, as you know, we canceled our regular show in 
order to bring you a mystery guest. But—ha, ha—in this 
case he’s no mystery. Ha, ha. No, you’ve all heard about 
him by now—he’s Mr. Typical. And why is he Mr. Typ- 
ical? Because he was chosen from among you—from all 
of you. Yes, Yawns went to considerable research and 
effort to bring you the typical citizen of this great coun- 
try of ours. Elaborate tests! Charts and graphs! Public 
opinion polls were consulted, psychologists were quiz- 
zed! Yes, Yawns wanted to be certain that they brought 
you the one man who—more than any other—sides his 
likes and dislikes with you, the majority! 

(Music: crescendo, fading to pianissimo) 

Yes, we’ve got him right up here! Mr. Average Man. 
(There is a prolonged ovation, so loud that only the last 
three bars of the national anthem are audible. The 
mystery guest wears grey slacks and a Hawaiian sports 
shirt, and he stands before the moderator, running 
fingers through thinning hair.) 
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Moderator: Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Typical! Your 
Mystery Guest! Mr. H. R. Robertson! Mr. Robertson, ha, 
ha, what is your given name? 

Robertson: Henry Ryan Robertson, but everybody in 
the world calls me Bob. 

Moderator: And where are you from Mr. Robertson— 
Bob? 

Robertson: Jersey. Only I moved out to L. A. California 
eighteen months ago. 

Moderator: Well, ha, ha, nobody can say that doesn’t 
make you a typical American. What is your occupation? 
Robertson: Hi-fi. 

Moderator: An audiophile! Ladies and gentlemen what 
do you know about that! 

Robertson: Well, all I say is I like to fool around with 
hi-fi. Only right now my woofer was out of balance so 
I ordered an F-32 Model B pickup. I was getting wow. 
If you really want to get away from rumble you got to 
be willing to put out the dough. 

Moderator: I see what you mean, Bob. It’s lucky then 
that you’re in the business. 

Robertson: Oh, ’'m not in the hi-fi business. 
Moderator: Oh, ha, ha, you’re not in the hi-fi business. 
That’s even worse. Then, what do you do for a living 
Mr. Robertson—Bob, I mean? 

Robertson: Oh, that. Well, right now I'm in charge of 
outboard motors down at Sears. 

Moderator; Well! That’s not such a bad vocation either, 
is it? Do you own an outboard motor, Bob? 
Robertson: Sure. Who don’t? 

Moderator: Thanks, Bob. Now, Bob, as a typical Amer- 
ican employed by a typically American enterprise we'd 
like to ask you some questions. We want to get your 
slant on a number of things which to most people in 
this great country of ours are important issues. The 
question of violence and sex! Should there be censor- 
ship? Are comic books really dangerous? Or are things 
pretty okay the way they stand? 

Robertson: Sure. 

Moderator: Ha, ha—there’s a cagey answer if I ever 
heard one! Specifically, Bob, do you read murder mys- 
teries? 

Robertson: Sure. Who don’t? Right now I haven’t much 
time for reading since my coaxials came. Threw my 
tweeter out of balance. Probably just feedback. 
Moderator: Now, the next question concerns tele- 
vision. Do you own a TV set Mr. Robertson? 

Robertson: Sure. Who don’t? 

Moderator: Did you ever happen to tune in on the Walt 
Disney nature films? 

Robertson: Great stuff. I seen ’em all. There was one 
shot of a python swallowing a duck—or was that on 
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the Ed Sullivan Show?—anyway, it don’t matter where 
I saw it. I also distinctively remember a battle between 
a lion and a leopard, boy—there wasn’t enough left 
to make hamburger. There was even a magnified shot 
of a common ordinary garden spider clobbering a moth, 
but on the screen it was big as life. I had to take my 
youngest kid right away to the bathroom— 
Moderator: Vm glad you mentioned that, Bob, because 
that happens to be one of the questions on our list. Now 
of course the sponsors of What’s My Crime? are not in 
the business of knocking their competitors but the truth 
is, some parents feel there’s too much violence in certain 
of our nature films. What do you think, Bob? 
Robertson: Well, certainly they didn’t fake the photo- 
graphs. If it really happens, well then, it really happens. 
Moderator: Thank you for a good answer, Bob. However, 
is has been pointed out to us that there isn’t really as 
much killing in nature as you see here. That is,thousands 
of hours and hundreds of thousands of feet of film have 
been used up in order to present thirty minutes of docu: 
mentation. Only the highlights are saved—the dramatic 
sequences, such as when a hawk pounces on a rabbit— 
Robertson: Or like when that coyote had the prairie 
dog trapped. Boy, you just couldn’t turn your knob when 
that was going on. 

Moderator: Then you'd say that entertainment of this 
nature does have an educational] value—that it is render- 
ing an important public service? I’m, going to agree with 
you, Bob, but at the same time Id like to ask you to 
tell us what other programs do a similar worthwhile job. 
Robertson: Well, there’s one on Channel Two in the 
morning that’s called “Totals.” 

Moderator: Totals, Bob? 

Robertson: Sure. Total accidents. They show film clips 
of the leading auto accidents in L. A. and sometimes 
stills of the bodies. The other day there was a Caddie 
convertible, absolutely squashed flat. There were splat- 
ters on the windshield that looked like blood but I 
couldn’t tell for sure. Pll be glad when we go into color 
TV— 

Moderator: Thanks, Bob. Now are you of the opinion 
that such a program has educational values—that is, 
do you learn something from it? 

Robertson: Sure. Who don’t? 

Moderator: Could you tell us, Bob? 

Robertson: Sure, for instance now I know exactly what’d 
happen if I rolled my little fifty-six Merc. I can size up 
the dangers in a Total. 

Moderator: Thanks for putting over a good point, Bob. 
Incidentally, what is your feeling about live shows versus 
filmed shows? 

Robertson: Well I happen to agree, personally. 
Moderator: I’m afraid you're talking way over our heads. 
Elaborate, Bob— 
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Elaborate? How do you mean, Mr.—? 
Stan Miles, Bob. You can call me Stan, 
Okay—Stan. Ha, ha. 

Moderator: Ha, ha. Bob, the audience wants you to tel] 
them if live shows are really more important than filmed 
shows. 


Robertson: 
Mederator: 
Robertson: 


Robertson: No, they aren’t. I'll never forget a program 
I saw once of stolen Russian war films. A whole city 
burning like a torch and actual smoking people running 
out of buildings. Then there was that wrecked airliner, 
Fifteen minutes of film showing the bodies strewn 
around. The wind had blown the blankets off them an 
some you couldn’t even recognize if they were a man or 
women. No, frankly it don’t necessarily have to be a live 
show to be good— 

Moderator: I believe you’ve come up with an important 
point here, Bob. Now, since our time is running out, 
were going to switch to another subject: comics! Do 
you read comics, Bob? 

Robertson: That’s a funny one. Sure. Who don’t? 
Moderator: We want, now, to learn your opinion of 
Flash Gordon. 

Robertson: That’s kid stuff. I don’t read it. 
Moderator: What about Little Orphan Annie? 
Robertson: Well, it’s pretty gripping, I'll say that. I get 
kind of tired of all the trouble she’s in all the time. It 
makes the world seem sort of gruesome. Maybe it is in 
other countries but people aren’t that mean around here 
much. I think she’s a Red or something—always show 





ing the downfall of civilization. I don’t know. I read it 
as much as Dick Tracy but Dick Tracy doesn’t have ' 
as much violence. No, sir, you got me there,—Stan. 
Moderator: Now what about this violence, Bob? Is it 
harmful to portray violence or is it a necessary part o 
education? 

Robertson: Oh, definitely. But I mean, it’s okay for Dick 
Tracy to kill people. He’s a cop. But to make a poor kid 
like Annie do it is something else. People are always | 
getting beat up in Annie. But like I say, you can’t help | 
reading it. J read it. Who don’t? 

Moderator: Bob, it says here you have two kids. What do 
your kids think about some of these things we’ve been 
discussing here tonight? 
Robertson: The kids? They don’t mind it. 

Moderator: You don’t side with some of the psychok| 
ogists who try to frighten us with the theory that 
juvenile delinquency is related to certain things the 
kids see in comic books and films? 

Robertson: Well, like the fellow says, boys will be boys 
Ha, ha. Sure—some kids go too far. Just the other day 
Bob Jr. shot a hole through my tweeter but it was giving 
me trouble anyways and I was due for a Lansing Special. 
I think a kid’s got to do a little roughing up once in 4 
while. We don’t want to become a whole nation of softies 
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Moderator: Thanks for a very fair and thoughtful an- 
ewer on that one, Bob. And now, Bob—hold your hat, ha, 


ha—now we come to the question of sex. What aboutsex? 


| Robertson: I’m in favor of that, too. Ha, ha. 


Moderator: Ha, ha. 

(Audience laughter.) 

Robertson: No, frankly, what I mean is we haven't be- 
come a sex-crazy nation like they say. We’ve got beauti- 
ful women, sure, but we never show them committing an 
act in bad taste. It’s never smutty. Sure, we may see that 
the girl’s built like a woman and all that, but we don’t 
have her doing anything dirty. Also, there’s nothing ob- 
scene about the private lives of these American actress- 
es that act so sex-starved on the screen. For instance, 
Jane Russell is religious—I read it in the Reader’s Digest 
or somewhere when the set was on the fritz. Esther Wil- 
liams is perfectly happy married. Incidentally she makes 
a picture I take the whole family to. I like underwater 
photography. She’s in a bathing suit, so what? It’s still 
clean, wholesome entertainment. 

Moderator: What about Western films, Bob? What do 
you think about Westerns? 

Robertson: Same thing. You got to look at a whole lot 
of horses and scenery instead of beautiful girls but they 
always have a moral of truth. I like to look at a little 
shooting once in a while. I’ve still got an old 30.06 my 
father got from World War One and I want to say here 
and now that it'll still tear a pretty big chunk out of a 
man if necessary. No, it’s kind of a funny feeling to think 
when I’m downtown at Sears that once all of L. A., Cal., 
was the Wild West and somebody like John Wayne 
defending his honor, protecting a beautiful Senorita 
from some greasy foreigner. And there’s always some 
sex in Westerns. True, the girls didn’t wear bathing- 
suits or slinky dresses, but the movies have got ways 
—maybe the villain tears her blouse off or the hero’s 
got to patch up a wound on her leg, high up. And so it’s 
sex, but it isn’t dirty because there wasn’t any way to 
prevent it. You dig me, Stan? 

Moderator: A very thoughtful observation, Bob. Very 
thoughtful. 

Robertson: I might add, too, that it isn’t absolutely 
necessary to have a happy ending. I remember one where 
Bob Mitchum was protecting the girl’s honor and he 
gets knocked off and she just has to go on living the 
rest of her life without him. Rod Cameron don’t always 
get the girl either—in the movies, I mean—so you can’t 
say they’re oversexed. The wife likes those Bible movies 
but I don’t know. They’re all right to look at, but there’s 
always a lot of historical stuff and if you don’t know 
history you wouldn’t enjoy it. But like I say, they’re 
okay to look at—hundreds of beautiful slave girls prac- 
tically undressed and being horsewhipped by some mad 
king. That kind of thing really gets you hot—the in- 
justice and everything. | remember poor Rita Hayworth 
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—or was it Debra Paget—being tortured until the 
hero comes along and mops up the place. They even 
wear less than Betty Grable, yet it’s not offensive because 
it’s a religious theme and the sinners always get their 
just dessert. So, that’s where the movies got it all over 
Orphan Annie and those people. If Orphan Annie looked 
like Gina Lollobrigida then I wouldn’t be reading Dick 
Tracy instead. 

Moderator: Well, thanks a lot, Bob. I’m sure we’ve all 
learned a lot and I— 


Robertson: Wait a sec! I just remembered I forgot to 
make one point clear about TV shows. You asked me a 
question about what makes a good show. I think the 
reason Ed Sullivan’s got it sewed up is that almost any- 
thing might happen on his Hour. Maybe an acrobat who 
has no hands. A singer without any voice, a couple of 
dancers that had polio. You know, human interest stuff 
—a trained dog and then a girl ice skater—maybe a 
man who sold more war bonds than any human. You 
know—people! 

Moderator: (loudly) Thank you, Bob Robertson. Now 
before we hear a few words from our sponsor about 
Yawns, The Breakfast Food That Does It Faster 27 Ways 
there is one final question—the Grand Prize Question! 
Double or nothing! Do you want to take it Bob, or just 
quit and go home with your EZ Slip-On Wire Wheels, 
the Power Lawnmower, the TV set with 27-inch screen 
and of course the small box of Yawns—Are you ready— 
Bob? 

Robertson: I'm ready—Stan. .. 


Moderator: Here goes! All or nothing for the answer 
to this question! And the question is — 

(music, fanfare) 

The question is—Bob, despite criticisms here and there 
—despite, even your own personal objections—do you 
think that the cultural values reaching the public 
through radio, films, literature, television and yes, even 
comic books in this great country of ours are probably 
superior to those of any other nation in the world? 
Robertson: Sure. Who don’t? 


(Thunderous applause. The Moderator steps for- 
ward and congratulates Robertson. Simultaneously, 
curtain rises to reveal stage in back of them piled with 
prizes Robertson has won: two Cadillac El Doradoes, 
a hi-fi amplifying system containing eleven speakers, 
two tickets, fourth row center, to My Fair Lady, a set 
oi Catalina pottery, an oil painting of George Washing- 
ton, five Defense Bonds, an autographed photo of Jane 
Russell, a leatherbound King James Bible, an honorary 
Police Badge, a rotisserie, and a hand-embroidered 
American flag. ) 

(Thunderous applause.) 

Moderator (hardly audible above the din): And now 
for a word from our sponsor. . . 
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Arthur Koestler: 


ARTHUR KOESTLER, By John Atkins. London 1956: 
Neville Spearman Limited, 234 pp. 16s. 


Arthur Koestler suffers that occupational disease 
of journalists: the Fallacy of Identification. This malady 
leads its victims to speak with alarming portent of the 
fate of races, nations, and Hemispheres to which they 
believe themselves indispensable. The newspaper-reading 
public suffers a milder endemic form of the infection 
which is characterized by hysteria and regressive syn- 
dromes such as excessive use of the first person plural: 
“WE are faced with the most momentous decision in 
history”; ““ WE must assert our moral superiority”; “WE 
shall take the initiative.” The disease is absolutely fatal 
to truthful reporting but establishes a warm rapport 
with wide sectors of the populace including Senators 
and members of the Un-American Committee. 

Now, as John Atkins makes clear, in his new book 
called Arthur Koestler, Koestler was peculiarly vulner- 
able to this disease. “One remark about Koestler,” he 
writes, “will always stick. It was made by a Communist 
leader, Otto Katz: ‘We all have inferiority complexes 
of various sizes, but yours isn’t a complex—it’s a cathe- 
dral’.” Evidently the author quotes from Koestler him- 
self, so the saying cannot be trusted. Koestler may or 
may not have been as precocious as he says he was in 
Arrow in the Blue (1952), and as emotionally immature. 
But there is enough semblance of truth to convince us 
that he was extremely susceptible to the virus of identi- 
fication. As Mr. Atkins puts it, “In The Invisible Writing 
he says that by the time he had reached thirty he realized 
this important truth about himself: complete dedication 
to a cause was a necessity for him.” 

His first cause, his first identification, was with Israel, 
more particularly with the terrorist organizations Irgun 
Z’vai Leumi and the Stern Group (See Thieves in the 
Night and Promise and Fulfilment). While still in the 
Middle East he became a correspondent for the pre-war 
German Hearst chain, the Ullstein papers and from this 
time forward he was a creature of journalism. Under the 
circumstances it is a marvel that he preserved even the 
shreds of artistic integrity. 

Koestler seems to have fallen out with the Zionists 
in Israel as well as with opposing groups (or as Mr. At- 
kins put it, “he is by no means popular”!). So, offered 
the opportunity to go to Soviet Russia, he travelled ex- 
tensively through Central Asia and spent a year in the 
capital. He had found a new thrill of identification, this 
time with Communism which issued in his “masterpiece” 
Darkness at Noon, translated into English in 1940 by 
Daphne Hardy and (as the cold warriors discovered 
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hero of the cold war 


BERNARD RAYMUND 
his usefulness)—Arrival and Departure and The Yogi 


and the Commissar. 

However, before his inevitable disillusion with the 
Party, he found a new identification with the cause of Re. 
publican Spain where he was sent by the Beaverbrook pa 
pers to cover Franco’s rebellion. This ended with a term 
in a Facist prison, under sentence of death, or so he says, 
from which he was rescued by the interposition of the 
British Foreign Office. The result was his first book in 
English, and perhaps his most creditable, Spanish Testa. 
ment (1938). By this time he had become, or was in the 
way of becoming, a professional refugee. In Paris he 
was interned at the outbreak of World War II and wrote 
his account of the prison camp in Scum of the Earth 
(1941). At the fall of France he escaped the Gestapo 
and fled to England where he achieved his final identi. 
fication, this time with Western-style “Democracy” and 
the advocates of preventive war with the Soviet Union, 
Winston Churchill had just fired the first blast of the 
Cold War at Fulton, Missouri. The American Informe 
tion Service was calling on the best brains of two con 
tinents to feed its propaganda mills. There opened be 
fore the bemused eyes of the Hungarian-Jewish ex-Com 
munist (the best kind ever produced for propaganda 
purposes) prospects of plump governmental subsidies 
for his bocks and unlimited lecture engagements in the 
richest country on earth. Surely it must have seemed 
to him (and I believe he has said so) that Geneva 
was the Great Betrayal. Mr. Atkins has quoted him a 
saying that he is through with politics—no wonder 
Speaking of betrayal: did Koestler, though living in 
Paris at the time, ever breathe a whisper of protest a 
the betrayal of French Resistance after the liberation? 


In his foreword Mr. Atkins says that his book “cor 
centrates on Arthur Koestler as a political writer, which 
he primarily is .... At one time I wanted to discuss his 
fiction as fiction .. . but that had to go.” This is rather 
a pity. For not only, as I have tried to show, is Mr. 
Koestler’s political philosophy a very slippery article, 
making a complete circle through anti-Fascism, through 
Communism, to thinly disguised Fascism, but it would 
be interesting to know how, in spite of his endles 
logic-chopping, his espousal of violence, his delusions 
of grandeur, he did succeed in producing literature of 
a certain imaginative excellence. Orwell had every te 
son to admire him for both men were enamored of the 
‘military solution’, It is rather a pity that Atkins wa 
unable to “do” Koestler as he had previously analyzed 
Orwell but I suppose we ought to be content with what 
we have. 


Because of the limitation he has set himself, Mr. At 
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kins does not attempt an extended evaluation of Thieves 
in the Night or The Age of Longing, or of the lesser fic- 
tion. Enough is said about the play Twilight Bar (1945) 
to make me curious to read it—an effect that most of 
what Mr. Atkins says of Koestler does not exert. Defend- 
ing Darkness at Noon against V.S. Pritchett’s charge that 
“it has the intensity of obsession, but no largeness . . . it 
is not an imaginative work of the highest kind,” by point- 
ing out how the English view of Koestler changed when 
he began writing in his adopted language, “Critics,” Mr. 
Atkins declares, “judge their fellow-writers by a differ- 
ent set of standards.” He admits that the book is “rather 
stodgy fare . . . the fish and chips of literature,” but be- 
lieves “its peculiar strength that Koestler . . . should be 
able to express so faithfully the sincerely held contents 
of the official mind.” (But how the dickens does Mr. At- 
kins know that?) And he is of the opinion that the 
popularity of the book helped to prepare the public 
mind for the Mindszenty trial and that of Robert Vogeler 


(a dubious honor). I do not understand why Mr. Atkins 


should feel that “this novel has fallen under a temporary 
cloud”. At least up until Geneva, Darkness at Noon, 
especially in the Signet-Penguin paper edition, was sell- 
ing at a lively clip in the U.S. The one important thing 
that Mr. Atkins (as well as Mr. Pritchett) avoids saying 
about the book is that it is a horror story. That it should 
be popular follows as a matter of course. 








(continued from p. 14) 


packaged for mailing, the bulk of the available meats, and 
large quantities of other products. 

If you placed an order as a result of the advertisement in 
the December LIBERATION, please be patient. As soon as 
possible Koinonia will either return your money or fill your 
order. 


As we go to press, a more recent letter concludes: “Last 
night we had another attack on the farm. About 1:30 A.M. 
a car drove by and fired eight or nine shots into the east res- 
idence. One hit the car in which the watchmen were sitting. 
The shots were from either a powerful repeating rifle or a 
machine gun. Several people were in bed in the rooms next 
to the road. Ross Anderson came a foot from being killed 
when a bullet plowed through the wall just above his head 
and imbedded itself in an ironing board a few feet across the 
room. 

“No one was hurt, but the desperation of the opposition, or 
perhaps better, the determination, seems to be coming closer 
home. 

“The sheriff and the state police investigator were out but 
both of them felt that it was our own fault and were rather 
annoyed that we would stay and keep them involved.” 

In the words of Kenneth Patchen: 

“Law and disorder embrace on hate’s border.” 

Meanwhile, Koinonia writes in its newsletter: 

“We cannot say that we are exactly easy but we are not 
afraid... We are constantly praying for those who oppose 
us, and we are asking God to free us completely from every 
semblance of hate or ill-will.” De 


February, 1957 
























































letters... 


Hidden Springs, N. J. 
A. J. Muste, in his article on automation (November 
1956), alludes to persons who discount the UAW plan 
for civilian works. Of course, skilled workers are not in- 
terested in doing unskilled jobs in road construction; but 
all the jobs which are mentioned (roads, schools, hos- 
pitals, homes, slum clearance) call for machinery which 
requires skilled workers to produce. It is with this in 
mind that the UAW clamors for the civilian program. 


There is another aspect of automation which should be 
emphasized. As A. J. M. points out, unless an automatized 
factory produces with fewer manhours than the non- 
automatized (including in the former the man-hours to 
achieve automation), automation will not be introduced. 
Hence there are two, and only two ways open to society: 
either more things are produced; or working time is cut 
down to produce in shorter hours the same amount of 
things. 


The advocates of automation usually speak of the first 
of these choices. But the West, and particularly the US, 
where automation is closest at hand, is already almost 
choking with things; and it is foolish to believe that man 
is the master of his gadgets; as their number multiplies, 
they become the master of man. There is one way in 
which we can avoid that situation: by making these 
things not for oneself but for others; development of 
underdeveloped countries, etc. But what leader of labor 
or management seriously proposes this as a way out, 
explaining the consequences of sustained high taxes 
without increase in the standard of living? 


The second alternative—cutting working time—is 
mentioned briefly as being theoretically adopted by 
unions but forgotten in the daily struggle. This oversight 
is of course part of our Western picture, of living only for 
the day: management which refuses to introduce im- 
provements unless “they pay for themselves within a year 
or two”; unions (e.g. railway unions) which through 
featherbedding destroy the future of their own work (in 
the case of the railways by destroying passenger traffic 
possibilities and reducing freight traffic). Unless we 
learn to think not only for tomorrow but also for the day 
after, we will not be able to solve this problem. However, 
if we come to the point that we are willing to accept the 
shorter work day, we will be faced with the tremendous 
problem that man in general has lost the capacity for 
leisure. A whole re-education problem arises, to bring 
man back to the enjoyment of nature, to reading, to crea- 
tive activity, so that he will feel added time a gain and 
not a burden. 


Victor Paschkis 
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We are proud to announce 


that during 1957, LIBERATION will begin publication of 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of A. J. MUSTE 


For more than five decades, A. J. Muste has been close to the heart of the labor, 
socialist, and pacifist movements in the United States. Few men have had such a 
wide experience with the men and events which have shaped American radicalism 
in those years. 


As leader of the 1919 Lawrence textile strike, as co-founder and head of the 
Brookwood Labor College, and leader of the “Musteites’” (Conference for Pro- 
gressive Labor Action and the American Workers Party), as secretary of the 
pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation—he has been in the forefront of innumer- 
able struggles for human betterment. His autobiography is a significant personal 
and historical document. 


Read it in LIBERATION ... Enter or renew your subscription today. Also in 1957, LIBERATION will publish a 
series of reappraisals of “Neglected American Radical Thinkers’—including articles on John Woolman, John™ 
Humphrey Noyes, Josiah Warren, and Randolph Bourne. 


In addition a number of special issues are being planned. The first of these will appear in May, coincident with” 
the opening of the Billy Graham “Crusade” in New York, dealing with aspects of religion in America today. 
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